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ORDERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

December  18,    1973 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules   and  Regulations    I   respectfully  submit 
the  91st  Annual   Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools .      This   report 
covers   the  school  year  1972-1973. 


Sincerely,  jr^ 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


ORDERED,  That  this  Committee  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual  report  for 
the  year  1972-1973  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  being  Sdiool 
Dociiment   No.    25-1973;    and  further 

ORDERED,    That  one   thousand    (1000)    copies   of  the  Annual   Report   of  the 
Superintendent   for  the   school  year  ending  August   31,    1973  be  printed. 

ATTEST: 

Secretary  to  Schcbl  Committee 
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The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 


The  theme  of  this  Annual  Report  is  "Ex- 
cellence in  Education"  and  it's  a  fitting 
title  because  the  sustained  excellence  of 
education  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  re- 
flects the  high  calibre  of  citizens  elected 
to  serve  on  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  five  members 
elected  every  two  years  in  a  non-partisan 
city-wide  election.   Boston's  schools  have 
profited  greatly  from  the  sound  judgment 
and  decisions  of  present  and  former  members 
and  the  conscientious  fulfillment  of  their 
obligations . 

School  Committees  of  Massachusetts  have 
full  authority  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
public  schools  of  their  local  communities. 
Each  Committee  must  determine  policy,  employ 
personnel,  and  both  appropriate  and  manage 
the  funds  to  carry  out  that  policy.   Boston's 
task  is  especially  difficult  for,  by  mandate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the 
Boston  School  Committee  is  the  only  one  in 
the  state  which  must  operate  without  fiscal 
autonomy.   All  other  Bay  State  school 
committees  are  privileged  by  law  to  establish 
budgets  for  each  new  year  to  meet  expansion 
needs  and  mounting  costs.  Appropriations 
for  Boston  schools  beyond  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  must  be  approved  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council. 


PAUL  R.  TIERNEY 
Chairman 


JOHN  J.  KERRIGAN 


PAUL  J.  ELLISON 

JOHN  J.  Mcdonough 


JAMES  W.  HENNIGAN 


FOREWORD 


This  is  my  first  Annual  Report  as  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.   Its  theme  is  "Excellence  in  Education''  which  we 
have  striven  to  maintain  and  increase  throughout  the  1972-1973 
school  year.   Its  12  months  of  development  are  woven  around  the 
following  seven  goals  which  I  described  to  the  Boston  School  Committee 
on  September  5,  1972: 

1.  Creation  of  a  Needs  Assessment  Program  with  Reading  as 
the  first  priority. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  updated  Career  Education  Program  to 
improve  tiie  job  capabilities  of  all  graduates. 

3.  Creation  of  a  Boston  Secondary  School  Commission  with  the 
goal  of  providing  for  the  present  and  future  educational 
needs  of  all  secondary  students. 

4.  Institution  of  a  search  for  new  funds  and  other  resources. 

5.  Proposal  to  place  new  and  stronger  emphasis  on  the  Arts. 

6.  Improvement  of  Communications  at  all  levels. 

7.  Realignment  of  tne  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Boston 
Sdiool  System,  based  on  a  year-long  study  by  a  professional 
management  firm  and  others . 

In  the  summer  weeks  preceding  the  school  year,  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  eight  major  urban  cities 
throughout  the  nation  witn  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
I  concluded  that  while  the  educational  problems  were  localized  and 
varied  they  were  basically  much  the  same  througliout  most  of  tlie  nation's 
largest  cities. 

IVitn  the  opening  of  Boston's  schools  in  September,  1972,  I  under- 
took an  extended  series  of  in-class  visits  to  our  Boston  scnools.   I 
had  been  a  teacher  and  an  administrator  in  the  system  since  1958  but 
my  desire  was  to  acquire  updated  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
as  tney  existed. 

I  visited  all  of  our  more  than  200  school  buildings  and  spoke 
personally  with  nearly  all  of  our  5,000  teachers,  with  many  of  the 
supportive  personnel,  and  with  thousands  of  students  and  parents. 


Tnis  personal  communication  brought  the  problems,  concerns,  and 
desires  of  our  school  community  into  sharp  focus,  and  left  me  with  three 
distinct  impressions: 

1.  Teachers  want  more  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the 
Central  Office,  with  reduction  in  bureaucratic  red  tape 
wherever  possible. 

2.  Secondary  school  students  are  more  concerned  about  their 
educational  and  career  futures  than  ever  before. 

3.  Parents  want  the  best  in  education  for  their  children  

the  very- best  that  can  be  made  available. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  I  made  a  personal  pledge  to 
expend  every  effort  to  respond  to  those  desires. 

1  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  note  that  the  1972-1973  school 
year  was  remarkably  free  of  major  school  disturbances  and  confrontations. 
This  is  a  significant  achievement  for  an  urban  school  system,  one  which 
reflects  credit  on  the  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  of  our 
schools . 


I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
to  my  fellow  administrators,  to  the  teachers,  the  parents,  the  pupils, 
the  general  Boston  Community,  to  all  those  who  have  given  me  their 
valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  throughout  this  first  year  of  my 
Superintendency .  /-) 

WILLIAM  J.  LEARY,  Ed.D. 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools 


GOAL  ONE .  .  . 

Needs  Assessment  and  Reading 

Among  the  Administration's  first  actions  was  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  report  on  tlie  Assessment  of  Educational  Needs  in  the  Boston 

Public  Schools.   That  report  established  one  priority  above  all  others  

Reading. 

Out  of  Washington  came  the  national  mandate  that  every  American 
Citizen  should  be  able  to  read,  and  to  read  as  well  as  possible.   The 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  other  agencies  answered  with  the  new 
nationwide  Right  to  Read  Program. 

That  new  50-state  commitment  has  a  target  date  of  1980.   The  goal 
by  then  is  to  have  99  percent  of  the  nation's  16-and-under  population, 
and  90  percent  of  those  over  16,  able  to  read  to  the  fullest  of  their 
abilities . 

The  Needs  Assessment  Report  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Boston's 
first  Department  of  Reading.   Chosen  as  Department  Director  was  Dr.  Marie 
T.  Hayes  of  South  Boston  High  School.   Dr.  Hayes  had  learned  earlier  on 
November  22,  19  72,  that  she  had  been  voted  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education  as  the  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  for  Massachusetts,  the  first 
Boston  teacher  ever  so  honored. 

The  next  significant  development  was  an  invitation  to  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  to  join  the  New  England  Consortium  for  the  Right  to  Read, 
a  regional  organization  established  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
six  states.  The   invitation  meant  that  Boston,  as  represented  by  Dr. 
Hayes  and  others  in  meetings  throughout  most  of  the  summer  of  1973,  had 
an  opportunity  to  assume  a  leadership  role,  and  to  act  as  a  change  agent 
to  ensure  that  the  national  goals  of  the  Right  to  Read  Program  would  be 
attained. 

The  new  Department  of  Reading  carefully  planned  a  five-point  program 
to  be  implemented  during  school  year  19  73-19  74.   The  program  focuses  on: 

1.  Community  and  school  climate  relating  to  reading. 

2.  Organization  and  management  of  a  reading  program  from 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 

3.  Staffing  citywide  at  all  levels. 

4.  Selection  and  utilization  of  materials. 

5.  Fostering  and  development  of  interests  in  reading. 

The  goal  of  the  Department  of  Reading  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
is  to  meet  the  criteria  of  excellence  established  by  the  New  England 
Consortium  for  the  Right  to  Read. 


GOAL  TWO  .  .  . 

Career  Education  Program 

Boston  has  made  educational  history  over  the  years.   It  has  led  the 
nation  with  such  pioneering  programs  as  two  years  of  Kindergarten  available 
for  all  pupils  ages  four  through  six,  its  famed  Work-Study  Program  at 
Boston  High  School,  its  constantly  developing  plans  for  creation  of  a 
spectacular  new  citywide  Occupational  Resource  Center  for  secondary 
students,  its  Cooperative  Industrial  Program,  and  its  half-century-old 

program  in  Distributive  Education the  national  forerunner  of  most  of 

today's  programs  in  Work-Study. 

Administrators  worked  through  the  1972-1973  school  year  to  develop  a 
new  citywide  Career  Education  Program.   It  has  a  two-fold  design:   to  give 
students  the  clearest  possible  understanding  of  all  career  opportunities 
available;  and  to  provide  them  with  the  requisite  training  for  obtaining 

employment salable  skills.   Teachers  and  administrators  have  been 

encouraged  to  identify  and  propose  appropriate  vocational  projects. 

Boston's  determination  is  to  be  truly  comprehensive  by  developing 
career  education  at  all  grade  levels.   Elementary  children  are  being  taught 
awareness  of  what  awaits  beyond  their  schooling.   Intermediate  level 
students  are  being  exposed  to  the  exploration  of  many  occupations.   The 
secondary  student  is  eitner  being  trained  intensively  in  occupational  skills,  or, 
as  we  hope  to  extend  to  all  graduates  of  the  future,  the  student  is  being 
equipped  with  some  form  of  a  salable  skill. 


goal  three  .  .  . 

Secondary  School  Commission 

Boston's  first  Secondary  School  Commission  was  formed  officially  in 
March,  1973.   The  group,  led  by  Chairman  Kermit  Morrissey,  President  of 
Boston  State  College,  was  charged  with  developing  and  recommending  a  Master 
Plan  for  Secondary  Education  in  the  City  of  Boston.   Commission  membership 
includes  officials  of  city  government,  university  leaders,  businessmen, 
students,  parents,  lay  citizens,  and  school  personnel,  including  teachers 
and  administrators. 

The  Commission  worked  hard  and  moved  swiftly  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities.   The  membership  assessed  current  and  past  goals  of 
secondary  education  and  probed  new  issues  to  help  mold  goals  of  the 
future.   They  studied  educational  options  and  alternative  programs. 
They  probed  logistics,  the  potentials  of  new  and  strengthened  financing, 
the  allocation  of  resources,  governance,  and  the  maximum  use  of  space, 
both  on-campus  and  off. 

An  inmiediate  result  of  the  Commission's  work  was  a  pilot  program  to 
be  introduced  at  the  new  $25  million,  ten-story  Boston  English  High 
School,  scheduled  to  open  in  September,  1973.   (The  original  English  High 


School   was    founded   152  years   ago   as    the   first  public  high   school    in   the 
United  States . ) 

The  Secondary  School  Commission  was   given  its   greatest  encouragement 
on  June    1,    19  73,   when   the   Ford  Foundation   announced  an   unprecedented   grant 
of  $225,070   to   the   Boston   Public   Schools,    with   $97,000   specifically   allotted 
for  support  of  tlie  Commission. 


goal  four .  .  . 

Search  for  New  Funds  and  Resources 

Boston's   constant  search  for  funding   from  other  than  city,    state  or 
federal   sources   brought   especially  gratifying   results    during  school   year 
1972-1973.      In   addition   to   the   grant  of  $225,070   from  tne   Ford  Foundation, 
these   included  unusually   generous    contributions   of  programs,    facilities, 
and   scholarships   extended  by   Boston   institutions   of  business,    culture, 
politics,   medicine,    and   education. 

Impressive   figures   included   1,851   students    from   12  high  schools 
involved  off-campus    in   Boston's    Flexible  Campus    Program;    111   seniors    from 
seven  scnools   given   "Flexible  Admissions"  to  Boston  State  College;    and  92  needy 
and  worthy     students  were  provided   free   scholarships    to   three   local   colleges. 

The   Ford  Foundation  Grant   marked  the   first   time   in   the   350  year  history 
of  the   Boston  Schools   that   a  major   foundation  provided  significant   funding 
to  plan  new   educational   programs    and   to  upgrade   others.      Specifically,    the 
tri-part   allotments   were:      $97,000   to   finance   the  Secondary  School   Commission; 
$75,000    to   support   a  one-year  Management   Effectiveness   Study   of  the  Central 
Administration;    and   $53,070   to  develop   an  in-system  research   and   evaluation 
capability. 

Each   of  the   projects   was   underway  well   before   tlie   Ford  Foundation 
provided   the   financial  backing  which   assured  success.      Each  project  was 
pre-scheduled   to   continue   for  a   two-year  period  ending   in  April,    1974. 
They  promise   rewarding   and  exciting   impact   on   the  educational    future  of  the 
Boston  Schools . 

Much   already  has   been   accomplished  in   the  persistent   search   and   appeal 
for   funding,    or  other  forms   of  help   from  other  sources.      One   example   is 
the   generosity  of  local   colleges   in  granting   free   scholarships   to  qualified 
and  needy   Boston   graduates.      Another  is    the  use   of  new   resources.      Scores 
of  Boston's   business,    industrial,    and   cultural   institutions    rallied  when 
tne   city's    Flexible  Campus    Program  was    introduced   to   Boston's    schools.      A 
total   of   1,150   students    from   12   high  schools   were   accommodated  with   countless 
valuable   off-campus   educational   experiences   during   the   1971-1972   school 
year.      The    1972-1973   totals   increased  to   1,851   students    from   14   high  schools. 

The   Flexible   Campus   Program  provided  unexpected  in-college   experiences 
for  many  seniors  who  had   little  hope   of  ever  continuing   their  education 
as    college   freshmen.      That   led  naturally  to   Boston's    unique   Flexible 
Admissions    Program. 
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In  September,  1971,  Boston  State  College  admitted  79  students  from 
English  High  School  and  South  Boston  High  School  after  providing  advance 
training  at  the  college  the  previous  school  year.   Of  the  79,  there  were 
59  who  completed  their  1971-1972  freshman  year.   Boston  State  leaders 
were  so  pleased  with  the  success  that  111  students  from  seven  Boston 
high  schools  were  given  Flexible  Admissions  as  freshmen  for  the  1972-1973 
college  year. 

The  next  important  advance  came  when  Attorney  Paul  R.  Tierney,  1973 
Chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  led  an  appeal  to  all  Boston 
Universities  and  Colleges  to  provide  free  scholarships  to  worthy  and 
needy  Boston  graduates.   For  the  1973-1974  college  year  those  totalled 
92  free  scholarships,  50  at  Northeastern  University,  36  at  Boston  University, 
and  six  at  Emmanuel  College. 

Emmanuel's  scholarships  were  awarded  in  honor  of  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  recent  graduates,  the  aforementioned  Dr.  Marie  T.  Hayes, 
Director  of  Boston's  new  Department  of  Reading. 

Obviously  Boston  has  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  Ford  Foundation 
Grant.   But  much  of  the  above  illustrates  that  we  also  have  fullest 
realization  that  resources  and  other  financial  support  can  and  must  come 
from  many  other  directions,  particularly  from  within  our  own  Boston 
business  and  cultural  family. 


goal  five  .  .  . 

Stronger  Emphasis  on  the  Arts 

A  student's  educational  experience  should  include  studies  in  subjects 
as  broad,  inspiring,  and  diverse  as  are  mankind's  interests,  talents, 
and  needs. 

There  should  be  no  diminution  in  studies  of  the  basic  academics,  such 
as  languages,  mathematics,  and  science.   There  should  be  no  lessening  of 
concern  for  the  occupational  necessities,  the  practicality  of  the  salable 
skill. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  educational  involvement  in  the  artistic, 
cultural,  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  life  have  been  somewhat  neglected  in 
our  persistent  drive  to  develop  the  comprehensive  curriculum.   The  arts  have 
been  treated  as  "leisure  time"  activities,  the  kind  to  be  reserved  for  those 
who  are  obviously  talented  or  creative.   The  economically  disadvantaged 
youngster  of  the  city  deserve  opportunities  comparable  to  those  provided 
by  parents  in  the  wealthier  suburbs  who  may  develop  a  child's  indicated 
talents  with  out-of-school  instruction. 

Adolescents,  more  than  any  other  group,  need  a  challenging  and 
enveloping  educational  experience.   Behavior  patterns  that  are  non- conformist 
and  anti- authority  can  be  turned  away  from  negativism  and  destructiveness . 
Familiarity  with  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  provides  the  adolescent  with 
alternative  ways  to  assert  and  communicate. 


The  student  exposed  to  the  arts  sees,  reflects  upon,  begins  to 
understand,  and  then  judges  our  environment.   He  is  reinforced  by 
accomplishment.  His  thoughts  and  actions  turn  to  the  positive. 

As  educators,  we  must  involve  adolescents  in  situations  wherein 
they  have  measures  of  independence,  expression,  and  control.   It  must 
be  offered  without  tokenism.  And  it  all  must  be  based  upon  the  values 
of  their  judgments  and  opinions. 

During  the  1972-1973  school  year,  Boston  undertook  a  pilot  effort  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art.   Students  from  Watertown 
High  School,  located  in  an  adjacent  suburb,  joined  a  group  from  Boston  English 
High  School  in  an  extended  undertaking  called  VALUE,  a  fitting  acronym  for 
Visual  Arts  Laboratory  in  Urban  Education.  The  program  proved  so  obviously 
worthy  in  the  teaching  of  the  aesthetic  that  we  have  developed  plans  to 
continue  and  expand  VALUE  into  the  1973-1974  school  year. 

Pilot  programs  in  the  arts  were  developed  to  be  implemented  at  English 
High  School  during  the  1973-1974  school  year.   The  Secondary  Education 
Commission  involved  itself  in  broad-scale  studies  of  programs  in  such  as 
painting,  music,  drama,  sculpture,  and  dance  to  be  introduced  at  that 
school  in  1974-1975  for  some  of  its  students. 

Despite  all  of  this  concern  about  new  and  stronger  emphasis  on 
aesthetics  and  the  arts,  we  are  not  overlooking  the  excellent  art  programs 
which  have  been  so  long  established  in  Boston's  schools.  Our  departments 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Music  enjoyed  their  finest  and  most  productive  years  ever, 
as  detailed  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 


GOAL  SIX  .  .  . 

C  OMMUNIC  ATIONS 

Communication  of  information  leading  to  parental  and  professional 
understanding  of  school  activities  and  the  progress  of  students  at  all 
levels  is  of  the  utmost  importance.   The  unknown  is  feared.   The  half- 
understood  is  suspect.   Truth,  accompanied  by  fullest  disclosure  to  all 
concerned,  is  a  rational  policy  wisely  employed  by  any  school  system. 

Boston  has  six  Assistant  Superintendents,  each  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  all  schools  in  an  area  roughly  one  sixth 
the  geographical  size  of  the  city.   Each  is  as  much  a  community  worker  as 
he  is  an  Area  Superintendent.   They  are  augmented  by  three  Community 
Ombudsmen  whose  assignments  range  citywide,  one  Black,  one  Spanish-Speaking, 
and  one  White.   They  are  External  Advisors  to  the  Superintendent  on 
Community  Relations. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  have  been  working  with  school  Head  Masters 
and  Principals  throughout  school  year  1972-1973  toward  the  formal  establishment 
of  Advisory  Coimcils  in  each  school  to  include  representatives  from  all  segments 
of  the  school  community students,  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
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taxpayers.   September  30,  1973,  was  established  as  the  target  date  for 
completion  and  operation  of  the  Advisory  Councils  in  all  schools. 

Tlie  purpose'  of  each  Advisory-Council  is  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
regular  and  orderly  communication  among  all  segments  of  the  school  system, 
and  among  all  persons  and  groups  involved  within  the  school  and  the  community 
it  serves. 

Fullest  information  is  ordered  to  flow  vertically  among  administrators 
and  horizontally  among  the  Superintendency  areas.   Information  must  flow 

in  every  direction especially  to  students,  parents,  and  the  communities 

we  serve if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals.  -v 


goal  seven  .  .  . 

Management  Effectiveness  Study 

The  long  awaited  and  urgently  needed  Management  Effectiveness  Study 
of  all  operations  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  is  scheduled  to  start  during 
the  1973-1974  school  year. 

Goals  of  the  study  were  first  detailed  in  September,  1972.   Although 
planning  efforts  were  underway  shortly  thereafter,  the  breakthrough  came 
with  the  aforementioned  Ford  Foundation  Grant  which  allotted  $75,000  for 
the  Management  Effectiveness  Study. 

The  primary  objective  of  any  school  system  is  to  assure  the  delivery 
of  responsive  and  effective  programs  to  its  students.   A  need  exists  in  the 
Central  Administration  to  make  the  budget  process  an  integral  arm  of  the 
planning  process,  and  to  increase  the  management  effectiveness  of  support 
services  to  the  school  system. 

Five  hoped-for  products  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  an  effective  organization  of  the  Central 
Administration  with  emphasis  on  support  functions . 

2.  Improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  central  support  functions 
such  as  accounting,  acquisition  of  external  resources, 
electronic  data  processing,   personnel  payroll,  warehousing, 
and  delivery. 

3.  More  effective  and  readily  understandable  budget  processing,  format, 
and  procedure,  responsive  to  management  control  and  planning 
requirements . 

4.  A  plan  for  improving  management  information  available  for 
financial  planning  and  operational  decision  making. 

5.  A  Cost-Reduction  Opportunities  Report  identifying  specific 
recommendations  for  cost  reduction  illuminated  through  the 
development  of  the  proceeding  plans. 
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BOSTON'S  SCHOOL  BUILDING  BOOM 


Boston   currently   is   experiencing   tlie  most   extensive  program   for   tne  building 
of  new   schools    and  educational    facilities   in  the   city's   history.      Between   35   and  40 
new   schools    are   scheduled   to  be   completed  and  occupied  by   1980   at    a  cost   of  over 
;>400  million.      Tiie  new   and  completely  modern  facilities   obviously  will   give  great 
impetus   to   fulfillment  of  the  Educational   Goals   outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this   Annual   Report. 

Coincidence  surrounds   the  figure   14. 

Only   14   new   sciiools  were  built   in   Boston   in   the   28  years    from   1941   tnrough    1969. 

Fourteen  new   sciiools   have  been  built   and  occupied  by   12,000   students   in   the 
five  years    from  1969   through   19  73. 

Fourteen  other  new  schools   are  scheduled  to  be  built  and  occupied  in  the  next 
two  years,    seven  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,    19  75,   and  seven  more  in 
September,    1976. 

Boston  prides    itself  as   an  old   and  historic   city the  Cradle   of   Liberty,    the 

birthplace  of  many  milestone  advances   in  education  over  the  years   since   Boston  Latin 
Scliool   was   founded  in   1635. 

Boston's    14  new  schools  built   since   1969  include   13  elementary  schools   and  one 
high   school.      Two  were  scheduled  for  opening   in  September   1973,    the   Richard  J.   Murphy 
Elementary  School,    and   the   replacement   for  Boston  English  High   School.      English  High 
was   founded  152  years   ago   as   the   first  public  high  school   in  America.      The  new  English 
High   complex   cost   $25   million   and   features    a  ten-story  Tower  Building. 

Tne   14   otner  new   schools   scheduled   for  occupancy  within   tlie  next   two  years    include 
six  elementary   schools,    four  high   schools,    two   special   schools,    one   middle   school,    and 
one   complex   combining   elementary   and  middle   grades. 

One  special   school  will  be  the  Occupational  Resource  Center  which  will  serve  up 
to    80  percent   of  all    the   city's   high   school   students    for  specialized  training   in 
scores   of  salable   skills. 

The   other  special   school   will    combine   replacement   of  schools   in  the   Andrew  Jackson 
Elementary  District  with  new   and  expanded   facilities    for   the  Horace  Mann  Sciiool    for 
the   Deaf.      The  Mann  School  was   founded   105  years   ago   as    the  nation's    first  public 
school    for  the  deaf. 

The   four  new  high   schools   will   include   two   located  in   the  Southwest   section  of 
the   city    [West   Roxbury   and  Jamaica  Plain) ,   one   in   Roxbury    (Madison   Park) ,    and  the 
fourth   as    replacement    for  Charlestown  High  School,   built   in   1907. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 


There  are  many  Administrative  Departments  which  service  all  levels  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  this  section  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1972- 
19  73  attempts  a  necessarily  limited  summary  of  their  accomplishments  and 
highlights . 

Departments  are  identified  in  capital  letters. 


MUSIC,  ARTS,  AND  AESTHETICS 

Earlier  in  this  report  we  indicated  plans  for  new  and  strong  emphasis  on 
Arts  and  Aesthetics.   That  concern  was  reflected  quickly  and  emphatically  by 
the  related  departments  of  FINE  ARTS  and  MUSIC  EDUCATION,  each  of  which  had 
their  busiest  and  best  years  ever. 

The  two  departments  combined  their  efforts  for  a  highly  innovative  blending 
of  art,  music,  and  multi-media  at  Symphony  Hall  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
opened  its  annual  series  of  Youth  Concerts  with  Prokofief's  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 
The  Russian  Composer's  characters  and  story  were  brought  to  life  witti  paintings 
and  puppets  produced  by  children  of  eight  elementary  schools  and  made  into  131 
color  slides  which  were  synchronized  to  the  music  and  projected  on  a  large 
screen  above  the  orchestra. 

Tne  project  was  initiated  during  summer  months  in  Title  I  enrichm.ent 
programs,  and  further  developed  in  the  early  fall  by  pupils  of  the  Joseph  Lee 
and  Prince  elementary  schools. 

The  event  drew  wide  public,  professional,  and  educational  acclaim.  The 
multi-media  segment  accompanied  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  tiiroughout  its 
entire  fall  series  given  annually  for  suburban  as  well  as  Boston  schools.   The 
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children's  artwork  also  was  displayed  in  the  City  Hall  art  gallery,  and  in  tue 
lobby  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Another  off-campus  success  for  Fine  Arts  was  a  three-week  exliibit  at  City 
Hall  in  May  called  Youth  Views  the  City.   The  lively  displays  embraced  student 
artwork  of  many  kinds  at  every  grade  level  city-wide.   Three  high  schools, 
Hyde  Park,  East  Boston,  and  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  highlighted  the  exliibit  with 
a  collection  of  near  life  size  papier  mache  animals.   These  animals  are  now 
delighting  kindergarten  children  in  Boston  schools,  and  in  the  bums  clinic 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


The  Department  of  Music  Education  scored  so  many  accomplishments  with 
new  programs  that  no  less  than  11  Merit  Awards  were  presented  to  Boston  during 
National  Music  Week.   Scores  of  personal  commendations  were   received  for  the 
department's  work  in  playing  host  to  8,000  Eastern  states  members  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference. 

New,  with  a  response  that  was  startling,  was  a  ten-week  workshop  for 
kindergarten  and  elementary  teachers  offering  free  group  lessons  for  be- 
ginners on  the  guitar.   The  department  director  ordered  50  guitars  with  the 
hope  that  at  least  that  many  teachers  might  be  interested.   But  the  surprise 
came  when  over  500  teachers  applied. 

The  director  solved  his  dilemma  partly  by  accepting  200  of  the  500,  and 
establishing  four  separate  ten-week  courses  with  each  class  totalling  50 
teachers.  Many  of  the  teacher-pupils  liked  it  so  much  that  they  continued 
with  private  lessons. 

The  piano  takes  more  room  than  the  guitar,  but  the  88  keys  are  not  being 
forgotten.   The  Music  Department  is  planning  a  teacher  workshop  for  beginners 
on  the  piano  starting  in  1973-1974.   It  will  be  given  at  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Middle  School  which  is  equipped  with  an  electronic  piano  laboratory. 

Boston  annually  climaxes  its  music  features  with  a  Music  Festival  involving 
all  vocal  and  instrumental  programs  of  all  levels  city-wide.   For  the  first  time 
this  year,  the  talents  of  the  students  were  augmented  in  an  inspiring  and 
rousing  finale  with  members  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  singing 
and  playing  the  loudest. 

That  program  prompted  this  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  American. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  change  of  pace  to  take  note  of  the 
magnificent  performance  of  the  student  singers  and  musicians 
wno  participated  in  the  recent  Music  Festival.   Even  more 
impressive  is  the  simply  amazing  number  of  students  who  are 
pursuing  cultural  interests  of  which  the  public  generally  is 
almost  totally  unaware.   If  they,  their  families,  and 
instructors  are  proud  of  their  efforts,  so  is  the  community, 
we  are  sure." 
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EXPLOSION  IN  THE  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


Another  new  Massachusetts    law,    effective  in   September,    19  72,   mandated 
luncli  programs   in   all   schools,    and  breakfast  programs    for  schools   with  high 
percentages   of  needy  students.      I'vTiat   followed  was   a  hectic  year  of   change 
which  was   summarized  by  the   Director  of   the  Department   of  SCHOOL   LUNCHES 
as:      "explosion   rather  than  expansion." 

The   school   year  started  with  previously  established   lunch  programs   in 
60   schools.      By  October  there  were  breakfast  programs   underway   in   55   schools. 
By  December  all   of  Boston's   nearly   200   schools  were   serving   lunch. 

A  milestone   followed  in  February  with   the  opening  of  a  multi-riil  lion 
dollar  automated  Central   Food  Facility  which   attracted  nationwide   attention 
and  was   quickly   geared  up   to  provide    7,000  meals    daily. 

*vTien   the  year's    "explosion"  had  settled   down   in  Springtime,    the   department 
director  reflected  upon   a  by-product   to   delight   any   educator.      "The   expansion," 
she   said,    "has   been  particularly   rewarding  as    reports    from  administrators   tell 
of  improved  pupil    attendance   and  better  behavior  of   children." 

A   footnote:      Tne   Superintendent    finds   himself  with   aii   added  concern 
when  weather  threatens    to   close   all    Boston  schools    for  a  given   day.      It  means 
that,   with   so   many  mothers  working,    thousands   of  Boston   children  might  be 
forced  to   go  without  breakfast,    or  even   lunch. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  —  A  MAJOR  CHALLENGE 


With  the  passage  in  July,  1972,  of  new  Massacliusetts  legislation  mandating 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  cliildren  with  special  needs  came  the  challenge 
to  the  Department  of  SPECIAL  SERVICES  to  begin  preparations  for  implementation 
of  this  law  starting  in  September,  1974.   Chapter  766  emphasizes  parent  involvement, 
thorough  evaluation,  delabeling,  and  maximum  integration  in  regular  education 
whenever  possible. 

Miile  working  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  ongoing  programs,  staff 
members  of  the  Department  of  Special  Services  were  involved  in  the  Project  766 
Core  Committee  which  met  regularly  to  plan  for  compliance  with  the  new  law. 
Conferences  were  held  with  special  and  regular  educators,  with  parents  and 
community  advocates,  and  with  agencies  concerned  with  special  needs  children, 
to  give  information  on  the  new  law  and  set  in  motion  procedures  for  cooperative 
efforts  between  home,  community,  and  the  Boston  schools. 
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PARTNERSHIP  IN  SCIENCE 


The   Department   of  SCIENCE  enjoyed  the   fruits   of  being   established  for 
the   third  year  in  its   first  permanent  home  in  history  at   the  new  and  modern 
Campbell   Resource   Center,    a   long  needed   city-wide  school    supply   and  distri- 
bution  depot. 

"It   is    difficult,"   the   director  notes,    "to    categorize   fully   the  activities 
of  the  Science  Department   since  many  of  them  simultaneously  involve  teacher 
training,    curriculum  development,   program  implementation,    and  the  provision  of 
instructional  materials." 

But   there  was   one  happening  which  stood  out.      It   involved  tnree   of   Boston's 
newest,   biggest,    and  most   modem   elementary   schools,    the  John  Marshall,    the 
Joseph   Lee,    and  the   John  Holland  Schools,    each  newly-opened  within   the  past 
three  years . 

Tliey   are   located  near  each  other  in   the   Dorchester  section,    and  each   is 
designed   to   complement   each   other  with  special    facilities   to   be   used  by  pupils 
from  all   three   schools.      They   feature   facilities    for  the  performing   arts   at   the 
Lee,    emphasis   on  physical   education   at   the  Holland,    and  specialization   in 
science   at  the  Marshall. 

Full-scale   use   of  the  Marshall   Science   Center  began   on   February   5,    1973, 
for   about   4,500  pupils    from  the   three   schools.      Pupils    from  the   Lee   and  Holland 
schools   now   are  making   regular  visits   to   the   superb   science   facilities   which 
are   spread  over  three   floors   and  include   a  planetarium,    a   greenhouse,    and  an 
animal   room. 


AUDIO  VISUAL  IN  HIGH  GEAR 


Yet  another  new  tenant  becoming   firmly  established  in  a  new  home  at   the 
Campbell   Resource  Center  was   the   Department  of  AUDIO  VISUAL   INSTRUCTION. 
March   1,    1973,   marked  the  new  A-V  Center's   formal   opening  after  months  of 
organizing  and  cataloging  software  such  as   filmstrips,    records,   tapes, 
cassettes,    transparencies,    etc.      A  weekly  average  of  125  teadiers   thereafter 
visited  the  new   library  for  selection  and  evaluation  of  A-V  materials  to  be 
used  in  their  classrooms. 

Groups   of  teachers  were  enlisted  to  preview  and  evaluate   16mm  sound  films, 
and  the  result  was  purchase  of  300  new  titles,    raising  A-V's   inventory  to  over 
5,000  prints.      Through  use  of  the   computer,    there  were   37,610  requests    for 
films   and  tAey  were  answered  by  26,377  bookings,    a  ratio  of  70.7  percent. 
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INSTANT  COMMUNICATION  AMONG  CUSTODIANS 


Leaders   of  the   560   custodians   who  service   Boston's    200  school   buildings 
became   the  nation's   first   to  speed  up   emergency   action  through   communication 
via  short  wave   radio.      Tlie  Chief  Plant   Engineer  has   five   deputies,    each   super- 
vising  a  specific   area  of  the   city.      Each,    along  with   certain   administrators, 
such   as   the   Associate   Superintendent   in   charge  of  School   Operations,   was 
equipped  with   a  Walkie  Talkie  and  mobile   car  unit    for  instant   communication 
with  each   other,    and  with   the   central   headquarters. 

The  new   system  proved  particularly  effective   at  night   and  on  weekends 
when   urban  schools    are  most  plagued  by   fire,    theft,    and  vandalism.      Early 
mobilization  of  school   forces   saved  thousands   of  dollars   worth   of  equipment 
which  might   have   vanished  after   fires   or  break-ins.      Administrators   were   able 
to  hold  emergency   meetings   hours   in   advance   of  nornal   to   solve  problems    in- 
volving burned-out   schools   or  vandalized   classroons. 

Next  year,    the   Chief  Plant   Engineer  plans   to  produce   the   department's 
own   training   films,    using   tJve   department's    custodial   staff. 


NEW  OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER 


The  Department  of  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   this   year 
featured  establishment   of  the   city's   first   formal  Occupational   Resource 
Center.      It  was   a  pilot  program  initiated  in  September,    1972,    at   the  Jefferson 
School.      It  offered  half-day  training   and  work  experiences   for  11th  and   12th 
grade   students   city-wide  with   the   goal   of  developing  salable  skills   in   the 
fields   of  Health  and  Personal   Services. 

Nearly  200  Seniors  were  enrolled   from   12  high  schools    for  training   as 
hospital   assistants,   medical   secretaries,    and  dietary   aides.      Students   divided 
their  time  equally  between   academics   at  their  home  high  schools   and  their 
chosen   specialties     at   the  Center. 

Job  placement   reached  90  percent   for  graduates   of  this  program,    as    it  was 
for  the   high   school   seniors   of  the  more   limited  programs   of  the  previous   two 
years. 

The  program  already  has   done  much  to  help  mold  the   concept   and  plans    for 
the  new   city-wide  Occupational   Resource  Center  complex  expected  to  be   ready 
for  occupancy   in  September,    1976.      It  will   provide   training   in   scores   of 
occupational    skills   on  a  part-time  basis   for  80  percent   of  Boston's   21,600 
high   school   students. 
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PIONEERING  IN  KINDERGARTENS 


The   KINDERGARTEN  Department  served  13,350   children  aged  four  to  six  in 
a  two-year  Early  Childhood  Education  Program  that  was    first  introduced  in 
Boston  in  1966,   and  is  still  the  nation's  only  city-wide  two-year  program 
for  an  urban  school   system. 

Another  first   came  this  year  with  the  establishment  of  Early  Childhood 
Developmental   Laboratories   in  five  new  open  space  schools   opening  in  September, 
1972.      The   Laboratories   serviced  the   30  kindergartens   and  the  primary  units   in 
those  schools.      As  part  of  the  planning  for  this  new  program,   the  teachers 
participated  in  a  Teacher  Training   Institute  throughout  August. 

Over  60  kindergarten  teachers   attended  workshops   given  in  science,   in 
conversational  Spanish,   and  in  learning  to  play  the  guitar. 

Students   from  Hyde   Park  High  Scliool  were   given  an  orientation  course 
in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  assisted  in  classrooms   as   aides. 

It  was   a  year  of  progress.      New  programs  yielded  dramatic  results.      The 
median  stanine  on  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test  for  the   Kindergarten  II 
children  city-wide  increased  from  5  in   1969   to   7  in   1973. 


RENAISSANCE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


The  Department  of  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  undertook  a  program  of  renaissance, 
placing  new  emphasis  on  physical  skills  which  could  be  pursued  by  individuals 
throughout  adult  life.   Highly  successful  swimming  programs  were  introduced 
at  four  newly-opened  elementary  schools.   A  variety  of  new  facilities  at 
those  and  other  schools  provided  the  impetus  for  new  course  units  in  gymnastics ^ 
modem  dance,  rhythm,  aquatics,  archery,  badminton,  and  squashball. 

Ice  skating  was  encouraged  with  increased  school -hours  use  of  local  rinks 
operated  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The  swimming  was  augmented 
by  greatly  increased  programs  for  high  school  and  junior  high  students  in 
pools  of  the  local  YMCA,  Boys  Clubs  and  municipal  buildings. 

As  with  the  new  breakfast  and  lunch  programs,  the  swim  programs  in  the 
elementary  schools  enjoyed  the  pleasant  by-product  of  improved  classroom 
behavior  and  school  attendance. 

New  and  strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  interscholastic  sports  for  girls 
with  competition  in  badminton,  basketball,  bowling,  swimming,  track  and  field, 
and  volleyball,  and  intramural  activity  in  Softball  and  squashball.   The  spring 
track  meet  for  girls  included  over  300  competitors. 
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LIBRARIES  CONTINUE  EXPANSION 


Boston's   new   top  priority   emphasis   on   reading  was    reflected  with   the 
opening  of  new   central   school    libraries   in    14   elementary   schools   and  three 
junior  high  schools.      Tliey   raised  the    city's    totals   to   95   central    libraries 
serving  99  schools.      The   14  new    libraries   included   12   organized   and  staffed 
by   volunteer  parents,    two  of  which  were   the   result   of  hard  work  by  School 
Volunteers    from  the   suburban   towns   of  Andover  and  Dedham. 

In  January,    the   Administration   Library  sponsored   an   exliibit   of  new 
school   books   at   the   Campbell   Resource   Center.      It  was    timed  so   that  new 
teacliers   and  others   responsible   for  book  selection  might   examine  new 
publications   before   submitting  their  orders. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 


Highlights  of  activities  and  accomplishments  in  other  departments 
include  the  following: 

The  Department  of  HOME  ECONOMICS  featured  several  field  trips  including 
a  series  of  visits  to  the  Boston  Flower  Exchange,  each  of  which  included  a 
lesson  in  flower  arrangement  by  an  expert.   The  department  also  completed 
four  new  federally  funded  programs  in  Cliild  Development,  one  in  Consumer 
Education,  and  one  in  Dietetics. 


In  March,  1973,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  U'elfare  (HEIV) 
awarded  a  certificate  of  Merit  to  programs  of  Boston's  Department  of  ADULT 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.   New  this  year  was  a  course  in  How 
to  Prepare  Federal  Income  Tax  Reports,  and  a  course  in  Conversational  Spanish 
for  teaciiers  and  for  Boston  firefighters. 


Tiie  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  took  over  the  work  of  teacher  recruitment,  with 
emphasis  on  recruitment  of  minority  teachers.   The  department  also  expanded 
its  work  in  the  administration  of  entrace  examinations  for  three  high  schools, 
Boston  Latin,  Girls  Latin,  and  Boston  Technical. 


A  "First"  for  the  Department  of  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  was  an  exhibit  of 
1500  new  textbooks  for  review  by  teachers  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston 
Teacners'  Union.  It  was  so  successful  that  the  department  undertook  plans  to 
expand  beyond  textbooks  with  an  exiiibit  for  teacliers  and  administrators 
presenting  the  full  range  of  educational  materials  as  offered  by  40  companies 
supplying  instructional  products. 
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TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 


The  Department  of  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS  administers  funds  allotted  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  which 
provides  aid  to  school  districts  which  have  a  high  percentage  of  families 
of  low  income.   Educational  services  funded  under  the  act  may  supplement, 
but  not  supplant,  services  provided  by  local  funds  to  all  the  schools  in 
the  same  school  system. 

Currently,  there  are  three  major  Title  I  projects  in  Boston,  the 
Educational  Enrichment  Program,  the  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem  Program, 
and  the  Work-Study  Project.   Space  does  not  permit  adequate  description  of 
the  extensive  Title  I  activities  in  this  document.   For  a  detailed  description, 
interested  readers  are  urged  to  request  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  Title  I 
Annual  Report  of  October,  1973,  entitled  "Meeting  the  Needs". 


1972  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 


INCOME 

Property  Tax  Levy 
State  Support 
Federal   Support   and 

Miscellaneous   Revenue 


$   58,407,151 
45,275,000 

850,000 


TOTAL  REVENUE 


$104,532,151 


^^v 


EXPENDITURES 

Instruction 
Operation  of  Plant 
Maintenance  of  Plant 
Attendance  and  Health 
Fixed  Charges 
Administration 
Pupil  Transportation, 

Community  Services, 

Food  Services 


and 


84,042,900 
9,395,702 
526,781 
2,510,029 
2,395,125 
2,824,552 


2,837,062 


TOTAL 


$104,532,151 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1973 


UAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS 
Registration 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education    654 

Latin  and  Uay  High  Schools  21,655 

Junior  High  Grades  VII-IX  17,281 

Elementary  Grades  I-VI  46,113 

Kindergartens  14,161 

Continuation  Classes  2 

Horace  Mann  School  107 

Evening  Schools  5,190 

English  Language  Center  567 

TOTALS  105,730 


School  Centers 


Number  of 
Sessions 


Average  Membership 

All  Regular  Day  Schools 
Continuation  Classes 
Evening  Schools 
English  Language  Center 

TOTALS 


93,734 

2 

3,418 

350 

97,504 


Permanent  Teachers,  General  Administrative 
Departments  and  Teachers 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education  30 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools  1,246 

Junior  High  994 

Elementary  2,406 

Kindergartens  342 

Trade  103 

Special  Schools  42 

General  Administrative  Departments  417 
and  Teachers 

TOTALS  5,580 


Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 


Latin  and  Day  High 

School 

15.6 

Junior  High  Grades 

Vll-lX 

24.4 

Elementary  Grades  ] 

[-VI 

24.0 

Kindergartens 

19.1 

Special  Classes 

Senior  High 

8.0 

Junior  High 

8.3 

Elementary 

10. 1 

Sub-Special 

11.0 

Evening  Schools 

Registration 

Average 
Member- 

Boston Central  Adult 

ship 

High  School 

1,303 

1,113 

Commercial  High  Sch.   1,634 

929 

Elementary  Schools 

1,795 

912 

Trade  Schools 

458 

464 

Brighton  50 

Charlestown  50 

Columbia  Point  50 

Dorchester  50 

East  Boston  50 

Grove  Hall  50 

Hyde  Park  50 

Jamaica  Plain  50 

Mat  tap  an  50 

North  End  50 

Roxbury  50 

South  Boston  50 

South  End  (Lincoln)  50 

South  End  (Mackey)  50 

West  Roxbury  50 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE 


Average 
Attendance 

176 

299 
214 
228 
306 
188 
363 
300 
178 
309 
163 
336 
38 
108 
540 

187,641 


Youth  and  Young  Adult  Organizations 
Using  School  Gymnasiums 

Religious  Groups  127 

Community  Organizations  98 

YMCA  Groups  28 

Governmental  Agencies  17 

Others  2 

Number  of  Groups  272 

Number  of  Gymnasiums  used  37 

237,520 


101 

621 

83,391 

134 


Number 


TOTALS 


5,190 


3,418 


TOTAL  ATTENDANCE 

Home  and  School  Association 

Number  of  Associations 
Number  of  Meetings 
Total  Attendance 
Average  Attendance 

Special  Services 

The  number  of  classes  of 
special  types  and  the  number 
of  pupils  instructed  during 
the  year  were  as  follows: 

Perceptually  Handicapped 
Cerebral  Palsy 
Vision  Resources  Services 
Hospital  Instruction 

[25  hospitals) 
Home  Instruction 

Lip  Reading  (Individual  Instruction) 
Remedial  Reading 
Speci-al  Classes 
Sub-Special  Classes 
Speech  Improvement  C^^^  Centers) 
Advanced  Work  Classes 
Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 


Two  Summer  review  schools  were  conducted,  one  for 
high  school  pupils  and  one  for  junior  high  school 
pupils,  with  a  total  registration  of  2,786  and  an 
average  membership  of  2,474. 


Number 

of 

Instructed 

Classe 

IS. 

During  Year 

2 

867 

3 

24 

12 

189 

32 

1,607 
716 

ion) 

58 

73 

2,502 

131 

1,387 

57 

414 
2,821 

31 

567 

31 

282 

